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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is interesting to notice the simple 
way in which our Royal Princes are 
being brought up. They have to under- 
go all the hardships of ordinary little 
boys. Last week, for instance, they 
were taken to the British Museum. 


The Vicar of Thames Ditton announces 
that during the boating season special 


persons who wish to attend in boating 

stume. It remains to be seen now 
whether a similar concession will be 
nade to bathers. 


It is denied that the Anti-Gambling 
Society intends to initiate proceedings 
igainst the actors and actresses taking 
part in Ra files. 





\n advertisement issued by the pro-| 
prietors disposes once and for all of the 
rumour that the new daily paper The 
Va jority is to be the peculiar organ of 


the Labour Party. The forthcoming 
urnal, it is stated, “‘ will be tolerant | 
nd courteous to those with whose | 


” 
minions if does not ugree. 


lhe present Government evidently | 
pes to cover up its sins of omission | 
sins of Commission. 


At a time when it is being suggested 
it all policemen are not free from 


| guile, it seems only fair to draw atten- 
| tion to the fact that a constable told 
| Mr. Prowpen at Marylebone Police Court 


n the 12th inst. that he did not think 
i. cabman would make a charge that was 
t correct. 


The Duchess of Teck opened, last week, 
in institution which has been neatly 
described as a Horsepital, Dogpital, and 
Catpital. 


Nerve specialists, it is said, are now 
recommending a ‘Silence Cure” for 
| ladies who suffer from nerves. The 
patients have to set apart a certain num- 
ber of hours in which no word is spoken. 
| A lady we know tried this treatment 
with a curious result. She herself came 

ut in a rash, but her husband, who 
| suffered from headaches, recovered. 


| lhe hews, published in The Daily 
| Vail, that Telegraph Boys are to be 
abolished will come as a surprise to 
many. “The War Office authorities,” 
states our contemporary, “are encour- 
ging by all the means in their power 
| the practical instruction in shooting of 
the Post Office telegraph messenger 
boys.” We shall miss the little fellows. 








PROGRESS. 


“7 MAINTAIN THAT THE RACE HAS IMPROVED IN PHYSIQUE SINCE THOSE DAYS Now Wwe 
COULDN'T GET INTO THAT ARMOUR! 














While scratching his nose last week, 


with the end of a loaded revolver, a|and have to be filled every week, England 

‘arisian gentleman accidentally pulled | will never want for great men. 

the trigger and blew off the tip of his ; 

proboscis. This confirms the theory as Mount Detula, in Luzon, has sunk 

to the danger of such a proceeding which | into the earth, and its place has been 

has long been held by many thoughtful | taken by a large lake. 17 he local publi 

persons both in this country and in |city bureau, with enterprise we cannot 

Frarce. |praise too highly, is now, we hear, 
advertising “A Constant Change of 

During the cold snap last week a huge | Scenery,” with a view to attracting 
skate was caught in the Channel. | settlers. 

Sir W. B. Ricnworn has been eon. | There is no satisfying some people. 
plaining of the lack of great men in the | Having barely escaped from San Fran 
country. Surely he is mistaken. So | cisco, Signor Carvso has been bringing 
long as our photographic papers exist, ! the house down at Covent Garden. 
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A HAUNTED HOUSE. 





| Gaver Mackay, whose excellent fooling | to justify their description ; that, in fact, 
|in a similar part contributed so much to|to borrow from the legend of a recent 
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great Twin Brethren, the Gatti | the popularity of Dr. Wake's Patient. 
must have smiled grimly last} Mr. Cuartes Rock acted with a fine 
er the ghost of Melodrama, | imperturbability as a butler with a habit 
the very home of its ancient|of “hoverin’” which recalled one of 
or Olympus has grown Tootr’s characters; and Mr. Brypoye 
its appeal; and though, in| gave a solid interpretation of the part 
t spastus of the old rapture,|of a pawky Scotch doctor. The stage 
pla ided the once cherished movement in favour of pawky Scotch 
they ultimately recognised | doctors will be recognised by those who 


CGrimly 


picture in Punch, they are destined from 
day to day to be left lonelier still. But 
the author, if her pluck is equal to her 
|wit, will not allow herself to be dis- 
'couraged ; and I, for one, look forward 
to her swift triumph over certain faults 
which a fine intelligence should easily 
repair. ‘To-morrow, then, to fresh woods 
and Pastures new ! O. 8. 





| 


their attitude, and booed at saw The Alabaster Staircase, though it 


ul like educated peoy le, till the 
} was lowered. 


Pasrure, set out te 


A ly Villion- | 


first, of being a 
light comedy, a gayer version of the idea 
Les Affaires sont le l ffaire s. And 

n, just as a comic clement is intro- 
luced for the relief of serious matter, so 
ere it was melodrama that was brought 
1 to stiffen the lighter stuff. A dan 
experiment ; for the step from 
sublime to the ridiculous is easy 
pposite i 

n franght with exerueiating diff 


| 
An I arcely 


ugh, but process is 


] 
ities 


it was Mr. 
imple as almost to play 
help of a Lancashire 
a briar pipe. Not one of 


‘acters who were asked to| 


ou lively to severe” Was 

Miss Lity Bray 
‘s wilful daughter, 
1 the lighter scenes, but 
comfortable when heavy 


ith styles. 
is the millionaire 
charming 


er very 


yusiness was asked of her; and Mr. | 


M A\THESON LANG , one of those loose limbed., 
tless young men who rush about and 
the scenery no peace, made up for 
rver-accentuation of his ¢ medy part 
by a rather perfunctory performance in 
scenes, and finally re 
signed himself to the mere recitation of 
heroic platitudes 


On the ther 


the stronge! 


hand, Miss Annu 
not called upon to 
s rious, gave a very 
and varied } ipersonation ol the 
us wife of the Italian drawing 
rin ascene which her cleverness 
saved from banality; while Miss 
rim VENNE, lines were cast 
vithin the limits of pure and unrelieved 
comedy, played to admiration the part of 
lelectable widow. 


V h se 


was a personal triumph, for she 


| it far less to the things she had to 

iy than to her captivating way of saying 
Indeed the author seldom seemed 

press home her opportunities for the 
niumour whic h she clearly possesses. She 
might, for instance, with advantage have 
given wider scope to the character of 
that importunate suitor, the fatuous Lord 


I’rederick. 


that she wus first in the field with a 
m that that talented | previous amateur performance of the 


a single actor | 
“lt ascent with any show of| 
Ascne, and | 


We saw far too little of Mr. | 





is only fair to Mrs. pe LA Pasture to say 

“M.P.RIAL EXCURZIONS;” 

Or, Enucatinc Litre Pepirseton. 

present play. 
Finally, Mr. 


the drawing-master 


Hersert Grimwoop as (“If we send select parties of legislators 
a sort of Lucentio |‘ the Colonies during the recess and make 


eet Bed ta ; ee parliamentary vagabonds of them instead of | 
to the Bianca of Miss Lity Brayton letting them devote their time to going about 


Italian in face and voice and gesture, but addressing public meetings, they will be much 

| concealing, under passionate externals, the better fitted on their return for the discharge 

| cool impudence of Semitic commercialism, of their legislative duties. The real correctiv: 
of many of the evils of public life is the practic: 
of scientific and enlightened vagabondage in 
the future. Let us all be not only social but 
Imperial vagabonds.”—-Lord Curzon at the 
New Vagabonds’ Dinner on May 15.) 
The Stay-at-home Politician protesteth : 


Wnuat, bid us leave our Parish Pump, 
| Desert the local tub we thump, 
| Avoid our Bethel and our Borough, 

Go Empire-trotting in a lump, 
And give our tongues a rest that’s 
thorough ?! 


Perish the thought! We do not care 
To snuif the keen Colonial air, 
Or, like ‘“ sundowners,” hump our 
“billies ;” 
| We of the Centre must forbear 
To turn Imperial “ Weary Willies!” 


We're not the sort to go on tramp, 
Or rough it in a back-wood camp 
Our arm-chair life is much tuo busy! 
To stretch our legs would give us 
did some excellent things ; but his appear- | cramp, 
ance, Which served him well enough in | [mperial thinking makes us dizzy ! 
his more sordid passages, lent an extreme ; 
improbability to the fascination which 
he exercised over the guileless heart of} _ : ih 
his girl-pupil. We won't to pet beliefs say Ta-ta ! 
There was the same improbability lis easier far to stay at home Md 
about the relationship, somewhat tedi-| And earn the style of “ Pro-Bampaata! 
ously insisted upon, of the widow and | 
the hero. It is no reflection on Miss | 
Lore Vexne’s personal charm, unstaled 
as itis by custom, to say that nobody | 
was prepared to accept the allegation 
that Lady Medwin was the junior of 
Mr. Matneson Lano’s Sir Charles, who} 
declared himself to be thirty-eight, but | 
looked and behaved like a boy of 
twenty-three. 
In conclusion, the cast was more than | Keighley News: 
good enough for the play. For I am} «But Iam thankful to say, after five weeks 
afraid that the Lonely Millionaires (and | of your Indian treatment .... the girl can 
[ take the author’s word for it that they | read and write with her right eye as well as 
were in the plural, though she never | with the left.” 
showed us more than one plutocrat that} This makes the ordinary ambidextrous 
had any pretensions to solitude) are likely | person look very silly. 


Smouldering Asches. 


Let others leara who like to roam 
What wisdom lies across the foam ; 


No, like the folks down Sussex way, 
Who view adventures with dismay 
And of the teaching tribe are jealous ; 
“"Tis what we knows, we knows,’ 
they say, 
“And what we don’t know, none need 
tell us!” ZiG-Zac. 
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C.-B. (shopwalker). 
COMMISSION DEPARTMENT THIS WAY, 


Jonny Buin 
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Maid. “TuHere’s A MUCH BETTER TONE IN THIS HOUSE NoW, M’M, THAN THERE USED TO BE.” 


Lady (indignantly). “Ixprep! | 


Maid. “On, M'm, I MEAN DOWNSTAIRS, OF COURSE. 


DON'T UNDERSTAND YOU, CHALMERS,” 
Not UpsTairs,.” 








SPRING IN LONDON. 


An Opp. 


Now in good sooth I know that Spring is here! 


The gay, the jocund Spring 
| Ring-ting-a-ling) ! 

| For see, on every hand 

The signs, the signs and portents re-appear, 
And all is brave, and bountiful, and bland. 
| 


Now the commodious mansions of the Great 
Disdain anew their wintry grime, 

And in no time 

The wanton one, the plumber, 

Prepares them ’gainst the summer 

In dress of glassy white ; 

Cool, doubtless, and remarkably ornate, 
Though trying to the sight. 


(Saving for those that wear no vernal dress, 
For whom no paint was newly wet, 

Who, darkly looming in the vivid row, 
Hang out pathetic signals of distress 

To wit—* To Let! 

Apply to So-and so.’’) 

See now where at the meeting of the ways 
Conflicting traffics press from every side 

In Spring’s delirious block ; 

And, like a rock, 





Ropert, the cynosure of every gaze, 
Stands in mid-stream, and, pale but calm, 
Uprears an undisputed palm, 

And dams the roaring tide. 


And lo! the Park! Oh happy scene ! 

Green are the trees, the grass is green, 

So are the chairs! 

Here would we sit, and, for a fleeting span, 
Let the soft breezes fan 

Our brows, and breathe the Babylonian airs: 
Save for yon minion, ever crying “ Pence” 
Cursed be he, I say! Come, let us hence. 


Mark now the sheep the good old London she ep! 
Some round of wool, and seeming-fat, 

Black as your hat, 

Contented of regard, or half asleep : 

And others, shorn to half their former size, 

Come forth, all coyly skinned, 

To the untempered wind 

In outraged nakedness, with downcast eyes. 


Last of the vernal signs : 
rt ped in the fretted umbr: age of the trees, 
Calmly oblivious of the city’s hum, 
See where reclines 
Th’ unwashen wastrel in his verminous ease ! 
* * % 
For Spring, indeed, has come! Dew-Dem. 
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A CHARITY SEASON. 
Dearest Daruxe,—-This 
mu, 18 to be a Charity 


let me infor 
Season, 
uur BLANCHE is going to be 
half dead in the 
ARI said “| 


sacred caus 
‘harity 
he must have meant those wh 
ork for charit | ta rather obsessed 
th SHAKsPeare just now, for next week 
min performance of 
Hlamlet at the “ Magnificent” in aid of 
Seaside Hlome for Necessitous and 
yeu! ilgic Needlewomen Our [lamlet is 
Lady Charat i her reading of the 
that /lam/et 
d, but not mad. She wants to 
‘two contralto 
all let 


give Our a teur 


/ much lis 


SOnLS, but | 
She looks 


T 
et n her suit ol 
t 


i she di 

| do Laerte 

fully expect 
wanted to 


ibles 
pens 
and our fencin 
will go with 
louble the urt vosencrantz and 
w) nuct 
as thev are 
‘ CROPPY 
vassor is the Ghost, and a very good 
one He means to catch a little cold 
before the performance, to get his voice 


the same time 


more sepulehral. 
Then, the day after I/amlet, there is 
the Early British Bazaar, in aid of—l 
forget what, but ometbing rery deser 
ing. We are none 


how Earl) ritons ought to dress 


of us quite certain 


ibout wowd 


aid mething 
sort of material is that ? 
it to he 

You were always good at history Tl 

drink bar is to b 1 model of St 

henge: but : t e ‘rect kind of 
drinks we “eal r in a hol 
I of sack, and 


metheglin 


and li yw 
made, do you think 


someone st 
someone else 
but Croppy ; Karly Britons 
drank stuff ul / menty I'd 
idea he was ) el fo med, Bans 
and | are eal t ol 
dance of Druids the Bazaar 's 

er, | shall hh 
and three parties here won't be 
much left of you 


religi Is 


in the Opera 


, 1 
Some of us ha vely idea r 


fo 
helping the Fund for the Orthodox Old 
We want to get 
from sacred ; iby cis in | give the show 
in St. Paul's Cathedral. I’m sure we 
could coax the dear Bishop to say yes 
but then there's the Dean and Chapter 
too, isn't ther What sort of a thing 
isa Chapter? Is it coaxable ? 

The Concert at Clackmannan Hous 
in aid of Crippled Chauffeurs went off 
quite nicely The Duchess played a 
Nocturne and Ballade of Cort in her 
usual brilliant style That spiteful 
little Mrs. Jimmy Saarre says the dear 
Duchess always plays Cuopix, because 


| 
up living pictures, all 
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s so full of wrong notes thata few | 
I did a coon- 
and Bars whistled 
variations of 


‘tra ones don’t matter! 
ind cake walk . 
ule, Britannia,” with 
} ' 

very much her own, my dear! 
Between ourselves, no one else would 
wn them The Bosn Tresyitiyans did 
rv cl r-clance ; ind for 


rown 


g and a professional 
draw we had the Baby Flautist, little 
Presto Piccolo. He played a tremendous 
thing of Borosm«i’s, and was fed with 
t bottle between the movements. Of 
course it fetched ‘em; but you may 
take it from me, my dear, that the 
Wonder-Child is just about played out 
and that the swing of the 


gZ ing to make extreme old 


literally 

vd lum is 
age the correct thing on the concert 
| latform. I hear, on the best authority, 
that a violinist of ninety-five, and a 
pianist over a hundred, are to be the 
rage next season. 

People are talking of a Lantern Féte 
to be given in the grounds of Ramsgate 
House for Lady Ramscare’s pet charity, 
The Hopeless Sufferers — masks to be| 
vorn tll supper-time, and nursery | 
games to be played. 

A propos of the Ramseatrs, poor 
Diekre Sanpys is really hard hit over 
the Dowty pe Lacy affair he deserted 
her, you know, on the very brink of an| 
offer, and now he’s engaged to her 
grandmother, Popsy, Lady Ramscate) 

[ don’t mean that Dickie is doing any-| 

thing so Karly Victorian as to pine 

r break her heart, but she vows she'll 
both her grandmother and Do ty. 

The question arises, whether one can 
eut a grandmother ? My self, | should 
think she would be too tough. 

A Thos, carita (we must all try to speak 
Spanish now Ever thine, 

BLANCHE. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


gaTUrE of the next musical season 
due no doubt to the recent confident 
statement of Sir Herman Weser as to 
the indefinite extension of the normal 
span of human life—will be the number 
of farewell concerts to be given by re- 
tiring infant or semi-infantile prodigies. 
The reaction agamst the rule of “too 
td at thirteen,” 
rigorously enforced af late 
ilready in full blast, and it is believed 
that the present Ciovernment are pre 
paring a Bill under the provisions of 
which no instrumentalist or vocalist who | 
has not reached the age ol twenty-one 
will be allowed to perform in public. 


which has been so 


years, is 


Foremost in the ranks of the “ fare-{ 
wellers” is the wonderful Lithuanian | 
violinist Tamoszivus PastLinKsSMINIMAMS, 
who is at present touring in the Solomon 
Islands. Tamoezius, who comes of a 
noble Lett family, was born in 1890, 


| attack 


and according to the accepted musical 
chronology of Letts’s Diaries, is now just 

eight years old. He has only had one 
master, but that was no less polysyllabic 
a polyphonist than the redoubtable | 
VaLeNtTINavyeziA AUKSZzcCZIAUSIS, under 
whom he rapidly mastered the most 

transcendental technique of his instru 

ment, while his mother is a relative of 

the great Bessarabian basso Tuskar 
Opotovitcn. In the course of the last 

few years he has amassed a handsome 
fortune, and is now thinking of devoting 
himself to polities or poultry farming 

re-emerging at intervals of ten or more 
years in the musical arena under different 

portions of his surname. 


The nomenclature of artists is a matter 
which is beginning to attract the atten 
tion of serious publicists, the need of 
immediate intervention being emphasised 
by a painful episode which occurred last 
Saturday at the Queen's Hall. A recital 
was being given by a talented young 
Pole of the name of PerrrunKevitcn 
Svitwrcnrzky, and during the interval a 
beautiful lady, well-known in London 
Society, suddenly burst into tears because 
she was utterly unable to pronounce the 
name of the recitalist. She was at once 
removed to her motor-car and is now in 
a nursing home recovering from a severe 
of metaphasia bombinans, in 
which the patient not only calls every 
thing by its wrong name, but repeated|: 
emits a noise almost indistinguishall 
from the booming of a Burmese gong. 


Several eminent musicians have been 
interviewed on the subject, and although 
their suggestions for coping with the 
evil differ, they are unanimous in the 
conviction that something must be done. 
Mr. Atcernoy Asnron thinks that, as a 
poetic Nemesis, just as in the old days 
English artists had to adopt an Italian 
or foreign pseudonym to gain a hearing, 
so now all aliens, no matter how accom 
plished, should be forced to Anglicize 
their patronymics. The Lord Chief 
Justice, whose lovely tenor voice vibrates 
in the memory of all who have had the 
privilege of hearing him warble in the 
choir of 8. Mary Abbot's, strongly sup- 
ports the appointment of a _ Royal 
Commission to inquire into the question 
Professor PLUNKET GREENE suggests that 
there should be a Pole-tax on all Poles 
that alien tenors should all pay an Ut 
tax, and that a graduated income-tax 
should be levied on all foreigners 
without exception on the basis of thie 
number of syllables in their surnames. 


Sir Husert Parry, on being consulted, 
replied with his usual bonhomie, “ Let 
‘em all come. The more the merrier. 
It strengthens the larynx to have to 
pronounce such names as Horsszowsk!, 
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ESCHETITZKY, Severk, Puswkm and | 


PopreponostTzerr.”” On the other hand, 
Professor Cuurton CoLuiys takes a grave 
iew of the situation, and is, we under 
nd, preparing an elaborate monograph 
titled The Plaque of Polysyllables 
Professor Cotuixs would deal drastically 
ith the evil by a shert statute pro- 
ding that all foreign artists should 
ly be licensed te perform in public on 
e condition of assuming a short mono- 
llabie alias — such as Jim, Tim, Kim or 
!’1—or of adopting a registered number 
if they broke the law they should, in his 
inion, be electrocided without trial. 


incouraging reports continue to come 
hand of the new instrument recently 
vented by Professor Hiram O. Cuma win 
ho occupies the chair of Experimental 
\coustics in the University of Tipperu 
lem (Mo.). The instrument, which is 
de of pe rcelain with a bell resembling 
t of a French horn and a mouthpiece 
dentical with that of the oboe d’ amore 
fitted with a double reed, an inner 
nubustion chamber and seventeen 
pedals. It thus combines the delicacy 
the karp with the pastoral magic of 

e horn and the impetuous pulsation of 

e motor-car. Its size is rather a draw 


ick, as not more than three can be got | 


to an ordinary omnibus, but Professor 


| nincwin hopes in time to perfect a 





he finale there is an extraordinarily | with 


| 


maller or boudoir model. For the 
ment he has not definitely fixed on a 


ame for his invention, his choice waver- | 


ng between the petroloon, the dudelhorn, 
ind the Chirgoline. 


The visit of the Chowbent Festival 
Choir to London has fully realised all 


expectations aroused by the reports of | 


their phenomenal qualities. In point of 
precision, seismic sonority, and what is 
generally known as _ tympanoplectic 
ttack they undoubtedly surpass any 
similar organisation, not even excepting 

e most famous brass bands of Lanca 
hire and the Midlands. ‘Tested by 
Professor Minne’s brontograph.one Chow 


ent soprano produces more disturbance | 
f the ether waves than five of her 


nemic metropolitan sisters. 


Richarp Srrauss, according to latest | 


vices, has just completed a new 
mphonie poem entitled * Abracadabra,” 
hich is dedicated to his analysts and 
uterpreters. The work is divided into 
ve reciprocating sections, and several 
passages in the full score are happily 
vised so as to bear a visual resemblance 
a barbed-wire entanglement. Pro- 
inence is given throughout to a group 
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THE MOTE AND THE BEAM. 


WOULD BE AN IMPROVEMENT IF Tit MeN Wene 


{STAIRS ALONG WITH THEIR UMBRELLAS?” 


A Maltese Cross, or Mongrel English. harmonious human glad and gladdening 
“The Daily Valta Chronicle.’ 
“ Tre dancing was kept up unflagging Tu: Jovrxausnic Tovucn.—“ Members 
a night that 
robbed the day of a portion of spaces 
for the sumptuous sitting 


motion. 


of the congregation rushed to the doors, 
ind several families fainted.” 


Y ork hire Evening News. 


down supper, which all the same did not 


four foghorns, which represent the | fail to gratify every one, the dancing floor Ar its “Sweated Industries Exhibi 


mposer’s leading interpreters, and in 


uninterruptedly tion,” at Queen’s Hall, The Daily News 
the announces : 


mpressive solo for the double-bass fog-| rhythmical beating of the tingling feet 19th—Mr. L. G. C. Mowey, MP. 


orn, or contra-fogotto. 


of the glowing devotees of the science of 





“The Root of the Evil.” 
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MORAL REFLECTIONS AT THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 


Not far from the tail-end of the Diplodocus are several 
imposing specimens of the Turtle and ‘Tortoise tribes, which 
are, | should say, the Megatherium’s and Mastodon’s juniors 
by some hundreds of centuries. I speak without authority, 
being no scientist, but if the officials have purchased them 
as antiques, I am sadly afraid they have been taken in. 
The style may be that of an earlier period, but I am greatly 





mistaken if the execution is not comparatively recent. To| 


my eye they look suspiciously fresh and modern. 

However, what chiefly struck me about them was their | 
wonderful humanity. These Turtles and Tortoises pea 
that “one touch of Nature” that “makes the whole world 
kin” tothem. 1 detest employing a hackneyed quotation 
but they do. Each of them has his counterpart in this very 
London of ours. Examine the countenance of “ The Leathery 
Turtle,” and you cannot fail to find something strangely | 
familiar in its features. 

It was clearly a self-made Turtle, and the turtle would 
have to be very leathery indeed that could take him in. 
Note the shrewd twinkle in his slightly upcast eye, the 
humorous, but still secretive, curve of his thin lips. 


| priate scenery and effects is little short of marvellous. 





| their parents’ absence. 


There | 





gallery, which contains a series of strikingly realistic tableaux 
illustrating scenes from the Home Life of Representative 
British Birds. Concerning these exhibits my self-imposed 
duties as a Moral Reflector compel me to address a few words 
of earnest remonstrance to the Museum Authorities. 

It is not my desire to be censorious or hypercritical; I 
willingly admit that the skill with which the various dramatis 
persone have been stage-managed and provided with appro- 
But 
either the official conception of what constitutes feathered 
domesticity is permeated by a super-Shavian cynicism and 
| flippancy, or else (as dramatic critics are fond of informing 
the author of an “ up-to-date” Society Drama) they have 
| been singularly unfortunate in the types that have come under 
their observation. 

I do not intend to labour this point I will merely give a 
few instances to prove that I am not writing at random. 
First, let me take a scene at “Oak Lodge, the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Missel Thrush ;” Mr. and Mrs. Thrush have just 
'returned after having been out all day, on business. They 
are naturally anxious to find out how their offspring (who are 
three in number) have been conducting themselves during 
So far, I agree, there is nothing here 
that the strictest moralist can object to... . 

But observe the offspring. It is perfectly plain from their 


|several expressions and general demeanour that they have 


lies the secret of his success. A Turtle to dine --but not to 
do business— with Well, hed you met that Turtle 
differently dressed, of course -in City circles? I know} 


I could even his name, which 


beware of 


him quite well. 
is--but let me becoming indiscreet. I doubt 
if he is a regular reader of Punch, but he might have} 
an acquaintance who glances through it occasionally. And, 


mention 


were I to identify him as twin brother to a Leathery Turtle. 
All the same, if the jury were only given an opportunity of 
viewing the two together, there would be a verdict for the 
Defendant. Still, perhaps it is wiser not to risk it. 

The “ Abingdon Island Tortoise,” too, I seem to have met 
somewhere in this metropolis, on the stage of one of the 
Music-halls, or in a Pantomime, I fancy. This Tortoise was 
evidently a popular Low Comedian, and is here preserved in 
the act of giving his celebrated impersonation of a Blondin 
Donkey. The moment chosen is that in which, on being 
requested to perform some trick by his trainer (a brother 
tortoise), he suddenly “turns nasty.” But his finest effect 
was when, after very reluctantly kissing his exhibitor, he 
wiped off all traces of the caress with his fore flapper and an 
air of unaffected disgust which was frankly intended to be 
offensive. At the “Submarine Empire” several tortoises 
used to split their shells nightly during this particular 

turn.’ But where be his gibes now? If some Abingdon 
islander of the present day could behold him in his preserved 
state, would he not wonder how any generation of tortoises 
could ever have considered That is the irony 
of his immortality 

There can be little doubt about what has been the 
Aldabra ‘Tortoise’s’ particular walk of life. 
it in his very attitude ; 


him funny ? 


‘North 
You may read 
in the somew hat POlpous deference 
with which he supports himself on bis curved fore-flappers ; 
in the slightly inclined head, and the obsequious twist of his 
thick neck. I saw somebody the other day behind a counter 
who had just that manner as he murmured: “ And the 
article, Madam ?” 

This Tortoise is exhibited here as he appeared when engaged 
in pushing “a special line’ of celluloid combs, and guarantee- 
ing that they will he found “far superior to the genuine 
articles, which have now gone quite out of vogue.” I should 
like to think he had no private interest in pushing these 
“ specialities” but you can never depend upon this species 
of Tortaise as strictly truthful... . 

We wil] now leave the Reptiles and proceed toan adjoining 


next 


‘use the mildest term for them 
for all I know, a City Magnate might consider it libellous | 


| 





'them (1 





iselect the 


been guilty of grave misconduct. 
to say 


What, | will not undertake 
but some description of dev x4 6 

Are they represented as overcome by shame and remorse ? 
Are they ‘sobbing out a confession of their peccadillos to 
on their parents’ bosoms ? 
Not they! The son and heir has jauntily stepped out on 
a branch to greet his parents, and is obviously lying for 
all—and more than—he is worth! And his juniors --what 
of them? They are sitting tight inside the nest, one attempt- 
ing to avoid cross-examination by assuming an air of hopeless 
imbecility, while the other, with less confidence in his 
histrionic talent, is pretending to be fast asleep ! 

Their mother, I fancy, still believes in her children as a 
trio of half-fledged angels— but in the father’s eye there is a 
light as of dawning suspicion. 

Now is such a scene as this likely to impress the young 
as an example of filial obedience, of straightforwardness, 
and strict truthfulness? I would respectfully commend this 
question to the distinguished Director of a Museum to which 
such great responsibilities have been entrusted by the nation, 
and leave the answer to his own conscience. 

Then what about another scene purporting to represent a 


| typical Kingfisher interior? We are shown the wretched father 


aud mother squabbling furiously in the foreground over a 
miserable fish, which may or may not be 
am sure which) 
timidly together in a corner 


as fresh as one ol 
asserts it to be. Huddling 
, with their poor little bills thrust 
over each other's shoulders, are the Miss and Master King 
fishers, apparently squeaking in feeble chorus, “* Oh, if deat 
Daddy and Mummy only got on a little better together, how 
much happier Home might be!” 

There may be a Kingfisher family here aud there in whiel 
such sordid scenes are not unknown. | am not sufficiently in 
touch with ornithological circles to say. But even so, why 
exceptions? Need our children’s simple faith in 
the teachings of Dr. Warts be undermined in this insidious 
manner ? 

One last example, and I have done: the tableau to which 
[ must now, most reluctantly, refer, illustrates a painful 
crisis in the married life of another couple—Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Jack” Daw. They are still apparently in an early stage 
of their matrimonial career, and, for Mrs. Daw at all events, 
the glamour has not yet begun to fade. We see her seated 
on a twig immediately outside the front door of the desirable 
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tree-trunk which they have taken for the season, dreamily 
thinking what a fortunate bird’ she is to possess such a 


husband as dear Jack, so thoroughly domesticated, and s« 


hsolutely content to spend all his evenings quietly indoors ! 
(nd on the opposite side of the trunk, where he is secure 
n observation, we see “dear Jack” sneaking out of his 
ck-door, with the evident object of making a might of it 
t his Club! 
In a Museum in Paris, where the moral standard is of 
urse entirely different, this might be accurate enough 


is al 


picture of life, but in this England of ours, and in an insti 


tion to which children of the tenderest years are admitted 
no, I cannot think it an edifying spectacle for then 
nnocent ever ’ 

[t is my firm belief that the vast majority of our British 
Birds lead blameless and unimpeachably respectable live 
1] to represent the comparatively few nests 


rriage has proved a failure as typical menage mounts { 

cruel and undeserved libel on the whole feathered « 
unit They are powerless; they cannot even send a 
leputation to Downing Street. suit perhaps me Member 


} 


of Parliament who sees eye to eye with me on tli's subject 


will bring 


g it before the notice of the Home Secretary, or the 
First Commissioner of Works, or the Minister for Education 
id ask whether the Government is or is not prepared to 
take any steps in the matter 
It is with the faint hope that this protest may have the 
result of arousing the national conecience that | bring these 


Moral Reflections to a clos, Fr. A. 


THERE is a rumour of a possible recruit to the stage in 
the person of a well-known Society lady Psyche” in The 


Gentlewoman Ba Should .the rumour prove true, one can 


predict large audiences at the playhouse where report says 

the début will take pla if. that is. it comes off at all’ 

Were it not for the absence i the Wor! | lleged ; before 
lehut rumou and report we hould BAY that 
Psyche” was fairly safe from any libel action 


Ar a meeting of the Westbury District Couneil the Chan 
man made the important statement that Dust raised by 
motor-cars killed the fhic n the turnips We hope this 
rists to persevere 


will encourage mot 
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Council of Bungay that the salary of the 
First Lord of the Treasury is too high. 
Many men in Bungay are found to fill 
public offices without reward, and it is 
held that the Prime Minister should do 
80 too. 

An enthusiastic meeting was held at 
the Parish Room, Peperharow, on Wed- 
nesday last, to settle the Education 
Question. After a number of gentle- 
men had spoken, the purpose of the 
gathering was fulfilled by a resolution 
relegating the present measure to limbo. 














THE SCAPEGOAT. 
Izzet Pasna, you have to bear 
The blame for Turkey’s failure, al: ! 
Though such a fate is far from rare, 
We quite agree it is not fair 
Is it? Pasha. 





Clearing up a Joke. 


A reaper of The Evening News writes 
asking us to explain our new name 
“Zulu” for the Baker Street and Waterloo 
Railway. In reply we beg to inform him 
that this humorous piece of nomenclature 
is London’s new catch-phrase, and can 
be heard in every bus, tram, or steamer. 
It is also going the round of the provin- 
cial Clubs. The idea arose as follows : 
The Zoo, or Zoological Gardens, is in 
close proximity to Regent's Park Station 
on the above line. Loo is the tail-end 
of Waterloo. Zoo-loo, without change 
of sound, may be facetiously written as 
“Zulu,” which is the name of a tribe 
now in revolt in South Africa. The title 
thus happily combines a succinct apt- 
ness with extreme modernity, and is 
cordially recommended to our corres- 
pondent. 
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C. M.S. describing in The Westminster 
Gazette the habits of a kitten, says : 


“ When he is whiter than snow, after a grand 
toilet, the cook declares that ‘the rascal’ 
always at once has a roll in the coal-hole, and 


MORE GRIEVANCES. certainly his mistress has more than once 


caught him red-handed in the deed.’ 

Chronie Grumbler. “Now, Taere’s THe CHapiary, "e pox’ "AVE ANY WORK TO DO ON THIS ree é 
: ; ; ys ; agri achy tr oe ; seems to have a tolerable 
ERE SHIP; AN’ THE CarTaty o° Marines, 'g DON'T ‘AVE ANYTHINK TO DO, AN’ "E "AS TWO BLOOMIN The kitten seems to have a tolerabl 
LOOTENANTS TO 'ELP ‘IM po IT! eve for colour. 











PROVINCIAL REFORMERS. leurtailed. It was held by the speakers : A GENTLEMAN writing to the daily 

etait tenis Nicnatt eatetiniah aime. that His Mavesty had liberties and privi- Press on Taximeters signs himself A 
tion urging the necessity for narrates the leges which were not within the cae Cab-Rider of over Forty Years’ Stand- 
Parliamentary Session, 20 that it shall com-|°! the ordinary British matron, and in| ing.” But surely this is a case where 
mence in November and end in June “in the|the interests of communism a stand|a man might have taken it sitting 
interests of the public generally, and especially should be made. down ? 
in the interests of the holiday-making public} At the annual meeting of the Hove 
- « Britich holiday resorts branch of the Boys’ Brigade it was| “Lost on Monday night, a little black Pug; 

I His is by no means all. News reaches | unanimously decided that the constitu-| puts her tongue out ; answers to Dora. 
us of other and similar examples of|tion of the Royal Academy was in need Yorkshire Beening Post. 
parochial orgs Thus at a Babba-| of drastic reforms. The number of full] WEN one considers the difficulty of 
comabe mothers’ meeting recently it was | Academicians, it was decided, should be answering, even monosyllabically, with 
proposed, and more, seconded, that the | reduced to twenty. the tongue out, one realises the great 
prerogatives of the Throne be seriously | It has been resolved by the Town! value of Dora. 
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A PROUD PARENT. 


British Lion (t6 his Cub Nata). “GO IT, YOUNG ’UN. 
OWN BATTLES. 
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FIGHTING 
BUT, IF YOU WANT ME, I’M HERE.” 
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Viear's Daughter. “1 ore YoU ARE ENJOYING THE MUsi¢ 





’ 





Mr’. Row_es?” 


Old Woman. “ Dearie ME, Miss, THIS BRINGS ME BACK TO THE DAYS WHEN | USED TO SAW woop!” 








ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Topsy, M.P. 


| 
| House of Lords, Monday, May 14. 
| Lord PortsmoutH is the soul of loyalty. 
| Being also scrupulously veracious he 
| would not deny, if challenged on his 
|} oath, that, had it pleased C.-B. to vary 
| the current arrangement, place him at 
| the head of the War Office and give him 
| Hatpane as Under Secretary, the State 
vould not have suffered. As it is, he 
weepts the situation, scrupulously per 
forms the duties pertaining to it. 
\ll the same he wishes either that 
| Hatpaxe were in the Lords, or that 
Wemyss were once more in the Commons. 
lo one middle-aged as years count, but 


voung in office, it is embarrassing t 
have this man of war hanging on his 
flank with inconvenient questions about 
Home Defence and Compulsory Service 
}in the Militia. 
to-night about movement of the Ensign 
| General of the Royal Company of Archers. 
As a rule shoots his arrows from the 
ross bench behind that on which Royalty 
sits. It was here that, sometime within 
| the last century, he with dramatic sweep 
f argumentative arm smote the hat of 
| his present Gracious Majesty, then Price 
0 Waxes, seated in fancied security at 


Something ominous 


l the corner of the Front Bench. Had| 
Royalty been present to-night, it might 
reasonably be suspected that remi 
niscence of that untoward incident in 
duced the Rovat ArcHer to change his 
point of attack. Howbeit he presented 
himself from the Front Bench above that 
on which ex-Ministers sit. 

Early getting range of the Unper 
Secretary For War, he (of course in a 
Parliamentary sense) riddled him with 
many arrows. There was no surprise 
about the attack. On Friday last he put 
a plain question demanding straight 
forward answer. 

“ How long will it take to mobilise an 
army, and what would be its strength ? 

The Usper Secrerary, having already 
learned the official habit of warding 
off inconvenient inquiry, declined to 
answer on the ground that it was con 
trary to public interest to supply the 
information. 

“Pooh!” said the Roya, Arcnen, 
deftly combing the Unper Secretary's 
hair with three arrows fired in swift 
succession, “there is not a military 
attaché in London who does not possess 
all the details. I can,” he added, 
“ supply them myself, and propose to 
do so on Monday.” 

This a pleasing variation on procedure 


of an Irish Member in penultimate 
session of last Parliament. “ Arising 
out of the answer the right hon. gentle 
man has not given,” he said, sternly 
regarding the hapless Minister, “1 beg 
to ask “e 
mentary question, 

Wemyss avowedly had at finger-ends 
the information he sought from repre 
sentative of the War Office. <As the 
Unper Secretary would not give it he 


Then came the supple 


should receive it. So here was the 
Roya, Arcuer brimming over with 


answer to his own question 

Ir identally he referred to an episode 
in lis own honourable 
mention of which overhaul Napier os 
any other wollum of history of th 
Peninsular War. It happened at a 
critical moment. Wreiuixaron had met 
Massena at Fuentes de Onoro and badly 
beaten him. That was good Sut 
Sour, hitherto indomitable, liny in the 
path of Beresrorp. How would = the 
British fare in the inevitable struggle ? 

At this crisis Wemyss—he was Lord 
E.cno at the time — volunteered for 
active service. The effect was electrical, 
not only in this country, but with the 
tattered, ill-fed army under Beresrorp 
They met the French at Albuera, and 
Sovu.r was shattered. 


cureer, for 
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Mr. H-tpwe as Pooh Bah. 
Syeakirg not as a soldier, but as a lawyer.” 


Lord Robert Cecil said, “it appeared as if 
retary of State for War had 
a} wcities as li yp B th in the c 


the See as many 


mic opera 
i 


With characteristic modesty Wemyss 
did not in his speech to-night directly 
indicate this affair. It was brought 
back to the mind of his hearers by the 
remark that some time later j 
the first year of the present century), 
disgusted with the neglect of the Volun 
teer force by a tape tied War Office, he 
finally sheathed volunteered 
it this epoch of his country's history. 
1900 the London Scottish have 
heen bereft of the comradeship of their 
old Colonel 

Here he 


young as 


it was In 


the Swi rd 
wince 


is to-night, apparently as 


ever, certainly as_ virile, 


| demonstrating to his own perfect satis 


| faction that whilst Germany and France 


can mobilise their armies in three days, 
whilst littl Switzerland do it in 
two, the British Army exists only on 


can 


paper, the Volunteers are a sham, the 
| Militia a delusion. 


| there was found to be none. 





After this the House proposed to get 
On referring to the agenda 
So noble 
Lords, straits of 
their country, went home to dress for 
dinner 
Business 


to business. 


carele ss of the dire 


done.—In the Commons 


Thus the Chairman of Committees to 


1 House suddenly filled by a murmuring 
Tea minutes ago the Chamber 
Seamen's and Soldiers’ 


throng. 


almost ernpty. 


| False Characters Bill under diseussion. 


HaLpaxe in charge; lightly at sueceed- | 
ing turns of debate alternately assumes | 
réle of lawyer or garb of soldier. In| 
absence of Privce Artuur, Dow José, 
und Grorce Wynxpnam, Commissioners 
for performing duties and functions of 
Leader of the Opposition, Batcarres 
obliges. | 
His forces represented by some half- 
dozen men including Arruur Sray- 
LEY, who by much mouthing of the 
svilables, placing the emphasis on the 
final invests the familiar word 
‘character ” with unsuspected qualities. 
To spell it charactah is but feebly to 
indicate a peculiarity in pronunciation 
which by repetition cast a spell over the 
House. You would men on both 
sides intently watching him, scenting 
approach to the polysyllable, uncon- 
sciously working their lips in imitation 
of his pronunciation, gasping the echo 
‘ah!’ when he thundered the “tah.” 
But that is another story. Ba carres, 
thirsting for blood, insisted on taking 
division on question whether the Bill 
should insist upon false characters being | 
knowingly given. I[lAvpanr, abandoning | 
for moment characters of soldier and 
lawyer, dropping into that of raconteur, 
told pretty story illustrating the difficulty. 
A man was enlited upon strength of 
written character from a householder 
who said he had known him for seven 
years, during which time his character 


one, 


see 


Was THIS WHAT HE MEANT? 


Mr. Harcourt said he “could promise Mr. 


Plural Voting Bill read second time by |Chamberla'n that if he ‘came over to help 


103 votes against 95. 

House of Commons, Tuesday night.- 
“The question is that ‘knowingly’ 
stand part of the clause.” 


lteacher. .. . 


| 
| 
| 
i 


them’ there should be no tests for a repentant 
Surely the husks of the out-vo‘er 
could not be very satisfying diet. The fatted 
calf of the fully-qualified resident was awaiting 
his return.”’) 


had been blameless, his conduct exem- 
plary. It turned out that these seven 
years had been spent in penal servitude. 
The writer of the letter was his brother- 
in-law, who, finding a bad lot ance more 
on his hands, made fresh effort to lodge 
him out at the expense of the State. 

Crowd at Bar missed this story. Sum- 
moned by clang of division bell they 
rushed in to vote. Many igncrant of 
name of Bill under discussion. Few, if 
any, knew what “ knowingly” imported 
if inserted in the clause. The Whips 
would show them whieh way to vote, 
and they were there to do their duty. 

“Those that are of that opinion say 
‘Aye,’ ”’ said the Caairnman Or ComMITTEEs, 
reciting the formula of putting the ques 
tion. 

There was a cry of “Aye” from men 
following the flag of the bold Barcarres. 

“The contrary ‘ No.’” 

A wave of conviction swayed the 
crowd at the Bar. They were mainly 
Ministerialists, flocking in like sheep at 
sound of wether bell. If the remnant 
behind Front Opposition Bench cried 
“Ave” they must needs shout “ No” 
which they did with a vigour, unanimity 
and consciousness of virtue that made 
superfluous the knowledge as to what 
they fought each other for. Then they 
went forth to division, and_ by a majority. 
of 314 against 68 it was decided that 
the word “knowingly” should not be 


‘added to the clause. 


Thus are we governed. 

Business done.—Quite a lot. At 
10.25 Orders of the Day had been 
cleared off, and so home to hed. 








CHARLES DICKENS ON THE 
EDUCATION DISPUTE. 

“Bur the Bigwig family broke out 
into violent family quarrels concerning 
what it was lawful to teach to this man’s 
children. Some of the family insisted 
on such a thing being primary and in- 
dispensable above all other things ; and 
others of the family insisted on such 
another thing being primary and indis- 
pensable above all other things; and 
the Bigwig family, rent into factions, 
wrote pamphlets, held convocations, 
delivered charges, orations, and all 
varieties of discourses .... threw dirt, 
exchanged pumme! ings and fell together 
by the ears in unintelligible animosity. 
Meanwhile this man, in his short even- 
ing snatches at his fireside, saw the 
demon Ignorance arise there and take 
his children to itself.”-—-Nobody’s Story. 








Pro.essional Candour. 
“ Hicu-ctass Home Scnoon ror Girts. 
—Examination successes quite excep- 
tional.” —Manchester Courier. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES—RE-VARNISHED. 
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MIDDLE-WEIGHT OPERA. 

‘Tm 
never a very good conductor of humour ; 
and things are .even worse when the 
after-effects of a Ring-Cycle have not 
vet dissipated, and another 
threatened. This may partly explain the 
somewhat temperate enthusiasm with 
which Der Barbier von Bagdad was re 


Is 


heen 


ceived, But its story is dull and even 
stupid ; and the noble music of Corneiivs 
seemed wasted on sotrivial a theme, unless 


we were meant to regard his opera as a 
deliberate parody of the Grand Style; 
ind in that case I must conclude that 
the hearts of the audience still labour 
ing under the solemn emotions generated 
by a course of WAGNER, were in no mood 
for this kind of sacrilegious badinage. 


Herr Kwiprer, as the Barber, domin 
ated the scene Magnificently bearded 


in the Mosaic manner, he might have 
stepped into this Arabian Night straight 
off the Sinaitic peninsula, during its 
occupation by the Turkish 
The profundity of his 
resonant basso greatly assisted the lofty 
dignity of bearing from which he never 
allowed himself to 
own jour de sprit, 


tem pe rary 


(,overnment 


he diverted by his 
These were perhaps 
too esoteric, too full of personal and 
family reminiscences to thrill a public 
by whom the humour of Mesopotamia had 
probably never been regarded as of vital 


moment. But now and then he made 
a wider appeal; as when, under the 
impression that his client of the morn 


ing had come to an untimely end, he 

uttered the superbly burlesque line, 
Morge 
Perhaps I ought not to refer to one 


8 Tas-ert, und abencds eine Lei« he! 


rather tactless passage, in which the 
Barhe r remarks 

* Ruchloser pr fligra te Richter 

Doch hih're Richter richten, Richter, dich!” 


[ pass over the Teutonic gravity of the 
humour; but I protest against this libel 
upon the private ¢ haracter of the most 
blameless of Conductors ; and | will 
add that, if the Syndicate knows of any 
“ loftier Richter” than Our Only Hays, | 
shall be glad to make his acquaintance. 


The humour assigned to Nureddin 
Herr Jdrn) was of the less conscious 
kin«l, In the opening scene he presented, 


at least to occidental a rather 
ludicrous figure as he lay love-sick and 
prostrate on his couch, while his attend 
ants, armed with feathers lashed to the 
end of long poles, did their best to reduce 
his temperature. On the other hand, 
the fun of the shaving scene was 
designed ; and even an oriental, to whom 
the customary shearing of the head 
would suggest no hint of humour (I am 
glad, by the way, that the Stage-Manager 


eves, 


itmosphere of Covent Garden is | 


an oriental must have enjoyed the| 
abstractions of the Barber, where in the | half-gay half-sad little trifle which pre- 
midst of his professional operations he 
deviates into the Margiana cadenza, to| human appeal. 


the ruin of his handiwork. 


. 
iceded Der Barbier, had at least a more 


Der Vagabund und die Prinzessin, the 


But the frame was 


|too heavy for the picture, and the 


Unfortunately, in the next Act, when| punishment of the Princess was too 


the lover, clad in a turban and 


rich | 
apparel, enters to pay his vows to Mar- 


heavy for her crime. This second diffi- 
culty might have been easily avoided if 


giana, the vision of his head as the|the Princess could only have remem- 


barber left 


it, imperfectly bald, still | bered 


Prince's face for a few 


the 


. . | . . 
remained on the retina of memory, and | minutes while he went and changed 


somewhat modified the effect of a passion- 
Herr Joérw for 


utterance in which 
once allowed full play to his emotions. 
Friulein Burcharor was charming in 
appearance; and her voice, for sweet- 
ness, was a pure Turkish delight ; but in 
her love-scene she perhaps missed the 
ardour and abandonment that one ex- 
pects from the daughter of a Bagdad 
Cadi. Herr Nietay,as the Cadi in ques 


ate 





“ Hair getting rather thin on top, Sir.” 
Abul, the Barter 
Nu reddin 


Herr Kyiiprer. 
Herr Jorn 

tion, would have been an ornament to 
any golf-links in Araby. 

The chorus wrung what humour they 
could from their words; and their 
sonorous finale- “‘ Salamaleitkum” (which 
I understand to be another kind of rahat 
lakoum)—-convinced me that all must be 
well which ended so tunefully. 


In conclusion, I cannot fairly ignore | 


a stupendous tour de force on the part 
of the Rev. MarmapuKe E. Browne, who is 
responsible for the local libretto. In 
his effort to do justice to that song of 
Abul in which the original author 


| Vagabond. I 


| omission 


made himself into a 
cannot account for this 
in an actress of Fraulein 
Burcnarpt’s intelligence. Of course she 


his clothes and 


_may have been looking the other way when 


the Prince, in the first scene, disguised as 
a minstrel, recited his own love poem. 
But I was not in time for that episode, 
and I hesitate to condemn the lady 
unheard. A bientét! 

Last Thursday, for an extra couple of 
florins, a man might hear both MeEtpa 
and Caruso in La Bohéme. A glorious 
conjunction. And I understand that the 
Syndicate had given them all fresh 
dresses—a tactful concession, no doubt, 
to the feelings of Signor Caruso, who 
had lost his wardrobe at San Francisco, 
and would have been embarrassed in 
his lonely spruceness. It resulted that 
our friends of the Quartier were much 
too smartly attired for men who had 


'the habit of dining off bread and water 


on the following day. 

The great tenor was 
voice; and the “ full-throated ease” 
with which he rendered “Chi son?” 
was rapturously acknowledged by a 
crowded and scintillating house. One 
might say, in the manner of the poet 
whose inspired couplets adorn the 
placards of a certain beef-extract : 

You ask me why the audience clapped and 

crew so? 
It is because they idolise Caruso ! 


in marvellous 


Madame Metpa was perhaps not at 
her absolute best ; she may have caught 
a touch of Mimi's cold. I can’t imagine, 
by the way, how Rodolfo could be so 
thoughtless in the Third Act as to let 
Mimi stay out there singing in the bitter 
cold with that shocking cough when 
she could easily have been taken indoors. 
And why, in the last Act, need they 
send for a muff to warm her poor cold 


jhands, instead of getting her to put 
jthem under the clothes of the bed, 
\which had obviously been put there (it 


easily found nine perfect rhymes for | doesn’t figure in the same room in the 
Lieben, the Rev. Marmapvke, greatly First Act) on purpose that she might 
daring, adopts “ Woman” for his bur-| die comfortably. 

den, for which there happens to be no| The Bohemian fraternity (Signor Scorm 
rhyme-word in the English language ; so| and MM. Jovrner and Giiipert) were in 
he pronounces it Woeman,and Wooman,| great form, but Mlle. Parxrya, to be 
and Wewman, and Wommon; and also| frank, was not perfectly in the picture. 


rhymes it in the plural with “two men,” |The first two Acts went very briskly 
stuck to the original and did not accept| and “ abdomen.” 


I like to think that,| and naturally, and the artificiality of the 


the gloss of the British librettist who] for a single stanza, this is a record| rest of the opera was always redeemed 


translates “ Kopf’ as “chin”’)—even 





feat. by the excellence of the singing. O.S. 
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DIARIES OF OPERATIC HEROES. 
I J Wotan. 

Fricks has really been very trying 
igain to-day,and I am beginning to 
loubt whether she was worth the eye 
that I gave for her in a moment of 
mporary infatuation. It began at 
reikfast, when I told her a curious 


speak, I sat down and told her the 
whole of my Painful Story. Browyy 
knows a good story when she hears one, 
and she followed it with every appear- 
ance of interest, though, if she has heard 
it once, she must have heard it a hundred 
times. Intelligent girl, that. 

To satisfy Fricka | had to give Bruyyy 
directions about her conduct in 





the | 


(For the next few hundred pages the 
diary consists almost entirely of a list of 
the persons to whom the writer had told 
his Painful Story. It is not, indeed, 
until twenty years later that an entry 
occurs with which we need 
ourselves. ) 

Dropp ul down to Mi E'S this afternoon 
to see how my grandson Siecrriep is 


concern 


ream that I’d had about the Ring, and }Siecuunv-Hunpixe duel, but either I| getting on; from all accounts he must 
k the opportunity to outline the|didn't make myself quite clear or else|be a big boy now, and it is high time 
rincipal points of the Painful Storyofmy|she guessed what was passing at the|that he heard the Painful Story. Un 


unection with that piece of jewellery. | 
FRicKA was quite rude about it, and 


back of her old father’s mind. Anyway, 


when the crucial moment arrived, she 


| to 


fortunately, he was out. On returning 
Walhalla in the evening | found 


said that she never wished to hear the} started in on the wrong side, and if I} Famoxa in her tantrums again, 80, seeing 


Painful Story again. 
st unreasonable woman, for’ it 


bad story, and I flatter-—— 
self that I tell it rather 
vell. Besides, it’s the only 


e | know. 
Her temper was not im 
proved when one of, her rams 
ist a and was 
bliged, in consequence, to 
valk up the hill to the rocky 
ot where | generally take 
Of course, 
was under no compulsion 
vhatever to come, but it seems 
that some busybody has been 


shoe, she 


y midday siesta, 


eVing about the conjugal 
lificulties of the Hunprycs. 
[| wish people would mind 
their own affairs and not go 
nterfering with matters that 
lon’t concern them. How- 
er, the cat was out of the 
bag with a vengeance, and 
rick, who is really becoming 
juite a Mrs. Gronpy in her 
ld age, was much upset 
ibout it. Of course, this 


little affair of Siramunp and 
SIEGLINDE 1s very deplorable, 
but Henprne is such a bcor 
ind has treated his wife ro 
shamefully that, to my mind, 
he deserved all he got. How- 

er, Fricka’s sympathies were 
ll with the poor 
isband, though I can’t imagine what 
him; and she nagged at me 
ihout it for half an hour or more. The 
sult was that I got so flustered that be- 


deserted — 


ie sees 1n 


re | knew where | was L’d promised to | 


ght against my own child (her step- 
n). Somehow I never seem to get my 
vn way now, although I’m supposed to 
I really don't 
know what times are coming to. 

As ill luck would have it, just as 
FrickA was going, who should turn up 
but Briwyuwwor, and the usual words 
followed. It is a great pity that Bruwyy 
and her step-mother don't hit it off better. 
Bronyy’s a dear girl, and was always a 
good daughter to me. ‘There isn’t a 
better listener in the whole of my large 
family; so, just to let off steam, so to 


the boss god up here. 


Dinka 








PRESENCE OF MIND. 


“PT ON YOUR HAT, JANE, OR YOU'LL CATCH ¢ 


Certainly for several weeks life with 
| Fricka wouldn't have been worth living. 

Of course I pretended to be simply 
\furious, and, having managed to catch 
Brunxy hiding on the top of some out- 
landish mountain, | promptly sentenced 
| her to a term of solitary confinement, just 
to assert my authority. It seems rather 
stiff, but Brunxy is a wonderful sleeper 
lnever down for breakfast unless I call 
her myself—and I've no doubt she'll 
doze away most of her sentence pretty 
comfortably. Anyway, there she is, and 
there she'll stay till Mr. Right turns up 
and releases her. I shall miss her 
terribly, however, for she was so handy 
about the house, and none of the others 
knew how to mix their old father’s night- 
“ap so well as she. 





She is really a} hadn't chanced to be on the spot, good-|that it was no place for me, I decided to 
isn't | ness knows what would have happened. 


take a turn in the woods. By good luck 

——— | remembered that a sporting 
match between Siecrrmep and 
the Dragon was down for deci 
ision in the morning, and 
\thought that I could not do 
better than go and 
Punctually to time, Siecrriep 
put in an appearance, with a 
sword made out of some old 
scrap steel l rei mber break 
ing up some yearsago. Then 
the fun began, such as it was, 
but I must confeas that I found 
the match a little disappoint 
ing. Of course, 1 would put 
ny money on SIEGFRIED any 
day, but I never expected it 
to be quite such a walk-over 
Farner was evidently quite 
out of training, and gave a 
very poor display. That cave 
of his is wretchedly damp, 
has heen a perfect 
martyr to rheumatisin of late, 
so that Srecrrimep had matters 
all his own way. 

I met him in the wood a 
little Liter, and stopped him for 
a friendly talk about things 
in general, 
heen very badly brought up, 
I don't think I like him 
He was positively rude 

to me several times, and ended 
up by smashing my walking-stick. lam 
really much annoyed about that stick as 
covered as it was by notches or runes, 


see it 


und he 


He seems to have 


OLD. much. 


each of which represented a separate and 
distinct oceasion on which I have narrated 
my Painful Story, it was a most interest 
ing memento. Its loss, combined with 
some disquieting news which | received 
from Erpa to-day, has quite upset me, and 
I am not feeling at all myself. Perhaps 
however, it is only these Jate hours. | 
shall sleep it out to-morrow, and have 
told WaLtravute not to call me till ten. 








The Lady's World pays a compliment 
awkwardly, but none the less with real 
feeling. “It is difficult,” we read, “ to 
find a more many-sided woman than 
| the Countess,” 
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THE PASSING OF THE Cow. [castle ‘“‘wimple” was the fair Enrraa imprisoned there, it 


ail was the bold Sir Gitsert that rode up to the gate leading his 
The Mail, in the course of some remarks on vegetarianism, says Jady’s palfrey, it was the attack and the moon-lit escape. 
that the cow, as a butter-producing animal, has now been entirely! « Wimple” was th amateiint f love and battle in six letters 
superseded by the following vegetable fats: Nutter, Nucoline, Nuttene, | irc Aree Cen See ove ae a . ae 
atin Cheesleniin Walden |--and Mr. Cavrurop tells us it is a piece of silk! (Sometimes 
’ not even silk!) Take again “sureoat,” “ jerkin,” “* gorget,” 
| “hauberk,” all alive with the true spirit of romance. (‘‘ By 
my jerkin, but I will catch thee a right merry buffet in the 
surcoat!”) This seven-and-sixpenny volume elbows its way 
into a cheerful picture of slaughter with an explanation as to 
how exactly a surcoat is cut! Shame! Mr. Dion CLayton 
Catturop, and you with such a romantic name yourself! 


Tuere may be some devoted to Nuttene, 
Others who, while admitting choice is hard, owe 
Their health, or so they think, to Nicolene, 
With now and then a touch of Cocolardo 
Vejsu remains the vegetable fat 
That J most wonder at. 





Vejsu!” egard | werelV as i Of 
( sae 7 *t oop Hs tales > For the gnéidige Frau Baronin vox Hutren 
Vejsu a game, a dramatist (or both), I care much more than a pin or a button. 
Was ever in the world a word so pretty ? I think I could pass a stiff exam : 
Vejsu some men would find a rhyme, but I In her story of What Became of Pam. 
This Pam was a girl who was very human, 
A rare rich lovable loving woman. 
And what of her, calm-eved and long of tail, Wherever she went she made a stir, 
Now superseded by this kind of batter, And if youd know what became of her 
As truthfully narrated in the Mail, You can buy the book on the usual plan 
Making our history a different matter ? From Mr. Winutam Heremany. 
I think of Mary, and Boy Brive, and Jack, It ll do as a cure for melancholy, 
And do not wish her back. For it's light and lively and very jolly. 





Simply refuse to try. 


That Mary who, regardless of the tide, 
And urged by fears for the ensuing butter, 
Called by the banks of Dee, and calling died 
With not a transitory thought for Nutter ; 
Would she had known (though calling as desired) 
The cattle weren't required ! 


There is a pretty touch of fraternal piety in Mr. Harotp 
Spenper’s selection of the name of Alfred for the hero of 
his parliamentary novel The Arena. And I should like 
to say what a pleasant glow of satisfaction came over 
me as I read this work. For three hours I fairly jostled 
\against Prime Ministers and people. In the ordinary way 
lhat Jack, whose effort in the building trade jone regards a Prime Minister as something abstract, like 

Was such that, in the end, a tattered waster, | GAUKRODGER ; but I realise now that perhaps even Sir Henry 
Coming across the lonesome dairy maid, CawppeLt-Baynerman hag his doubts and troubles with the 

Without so much as “ By your leave,” embraced her— | Test of us. The motif of the book is the struggle of the 
How innocent the story might have been, R rising young politician between his duty to his con- 
* Bowdlerteed ” with Nuttene ! stituency and his duty to his wife and parents. There is 

also a handsome Army cousin with a “ gleaming smile,” and 
That Little Boy who waked to blow his horn, there are moments when Alfred's wife is tempted t» “ follow 

Not lovingly as one whose soul is in it, the gleam”; but I find it difficult to believe in him, though 
But lustily to conjure from the corn knowing from various advertisements just what the smile was 

The cow who drifted thither ev ry minute — like. The book before the House is The Arena, by Haroip 
Vejsu! His case is wild with all regret ; SpenveR (published by Constapie). Those in favour of it, 
He might be sleeping yet! |“ Aye.” Contrary, “ No.” The “ Ayes” have it. 








Mr. Lecy, whose books are a pleasure to all¢ 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. And whose record is great, though his size may be small, 
Has poured from his fresh inexhaustible founts 

A new Parliamentary book of accounts. 

Through the scenes of five years he invites you to stray, 
And beguiles you with pictures by Reep and Pat May. 
Now we ask any reader and friend where the deuce he 
Can find a book brighter than this one by Lrey. 

It’s a volume of capital gossip and chat, 

Where the style is as smart as the humour is pat. 

From his perch where our Toby sits taking his notes 
He listens to speeches and watches the votes, 

And then he flies home, does this excellent bee, 

And makes combs of honey for you and for me 

The name of his last is —it ’s sure to have caught on 
The Bal fourian Parliament (Hopper axp Srovcirey). 


Mr. Dion Chayron Cavrnrop, worthy man, is writing and | 
illustrating a history of English Costume, in four sections | 
\. ano C. Brack) When I get to Section tv. I shall be | 
anxiously wondering just what is meant by the slit up| 
the back of my coat, speculating upon the difference (if any) | 
hetween foulard, furbelow, and feuilleton. 1 look forward to | 
an exciting hour with Sec. 1v., but I feel bound to express 
here my regret that Sec. 1. Early English—ever came into 
my hands. In my vocabulary there are certain words which | 
have hallowed associations, that depend for their romance 
upon no subtlety of derivation or definition; it is the word | 
itself that creates the atmosphere, and once the word is | 
explained the atmosphere goes. Take “wimple” as an! 
example, * Wimple ” has always been one of the really | 
romantic words —until Mr. Cavrurop came along. He tears | : : : SS 
the veil of mystery away from it. A wimple, says this sscri-| From an advertisement of a silversmith in Gracechurch 
legious man, “is a piece of silk or white linen held to the | Street : 
hair in front by pins and allowed to flow over the head at the “Fine Watches. Will go for thirty hours. Short win.” 
back.” I suppose it is, Mr. Caururop, if you say so; but,| Thisis a remarkable performance for a watch in admittedly 
begging your pardon, it used to be something much better,|bad training. After thirty hours, we suppose, it gets its 
‘Wimple” was the long white road that led to the moated | second wind, and then goes on for another thirty without the 
castle; “ wimple” was the haughty baron that owned the! least distress. 














